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Editorial: 


with both challenges and opportunities. For the 

most important person in the public welfare 
system, the social worker, the new year means shar- 
ing, once more, the burdens of those who are in need. 
Confronted by ever-rising living costs and ever- 
inadequate appropriations, and faced with the dis- 
aster and devastation wrought by human tragedies, 
the social worker in this hectic postwar year will 
experience intensified pressures upon her skill and 
her understanding. 

To the local public welfare director, the year’s 
problems will multiply. Rising assistance and service 
case loads will require increased funds; reorganization 
_ will be needed to achieve more effective operation; 
staff shortages and the need for more adequate bud- 
gets are problems to be solved. These are but a few 
of the many tasks which will make the local direc- 
tor’s duty to the program, the public, and the recipient 
more difficult. 
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The state welfare administrator must promote 
understanding of the requirements of the needy 
; against a paradoxical background of plenty; ensure 
that programs are uniformly administered and that 
available funds are equitably distributed; safeguard 
the rights of all individuals and all groups; be alert 
to retrenchment pressures which would force the 
public agencies to default their obligations; and be 
prepared to protect and to promote welfare legisla- 
tion which is in the public interest. 

The federal welfare administrator faces another 


CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNTIES 


year of carrying with the states the burdens involved 
in public welfare operations. He, like the state and 
local officials, is confronted with old and new prob- 
lems. The new Congress will probably request 
re-interpretation of current programs and perhaps 
even substantiation of their validity. The new ad- 
ministrative reorganization of federal health and wel- 
fare programs, the new financing formulas for public 
assistance programs, the new mental hygiene unit— 
these and other developments will present added 
tasks. 

Not only the administrative branch of government 
—local, state, and national—but the legislative as well 
must enter 1947 ready for the welfare problems that 
face all of us. The new Congress will find much 
unfinished business and much new business waiting 
for it. Whether to strengthen the social insurance 
system or the public assistance system, or both, is 
but one problem it must meet. An allied task is to 
eyaluate the present trend toward separate industrial 
social insurance systems as projected by industrial 
unions. 

All of us must realize that vision, experience, and 
leadership are needed today more than ever. No 
one level of government—whether local, state, or 
federal—can alone hope to conserve and promote the 
health and welfare. Modern public welfare must 
be a cooperative enterprise. Our work is cut out 
for us. Let’s get on with it. 

Harry O. Pace, President 
American Public Welfare Association 
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APWA ROUND TABLE CUNFERENCE 





Baltimore, Maryland, was the first full dress 
round table since 1941. During the war years, due 
to restricted travel, meetings were more or less lim- 
ited to representatives of the state and local councils. 

Our veteran reporter, Gertrude Springer, noted a 
very different quality in this conference in contrast 
to those of recent years because there were more of 
the staff people who were encouraged to speak up; 
they were less hesitant and they participated more 
fully. She felt that during this conference we were 
getting down deeper into the job and its details, and 
she has hopes that the future conferences will see 
a greater participation of “GI’s” as versus “top brass” 
of our state and local administrators. 

There were two strong currents of interest in this 
conference: one concerned with international social 
welfare, and our part in developing programs on that 
level; and the other in carefully examining our pres- 
ent structure of social welfare in this country, and 
evaluating what we have in terms of our future needs. 
In the area of international social welfare, reiterated 
frequently was the need for defining what we mean 
by social welfare and in determining its scope. There 
was a warning that we should not permit our func- 
tion in this area to be purely advisory; it should 
become something of vital significance by providing 
services to people. In examining our domestic pro- 
grams it was observed that the general framework 
is effective but that there is still a need to expand 
the insurance, assistance, and service programs in 
order to provide more adequate and complete cover- 
age. Welfare administrators carefully scrutinized the 
function of administration in the total program and 
concluded that administration is not something that 
can be set aside and considered separately from the 
services. In the field of child welfare, “We are inter- 
ested in equalizing opportunity for all children who 
are handicapped by whatever circumstances. Public 
assistance for dependent children is generally accepted 
. . . but a great social lag at the moment exists in 
providing services and care in the local communities 
for all children with special problems, whether in 
their own homes, in substitute homes, or for the 
homeless.” 

In the area of local administration, it was pointed 
out that the greatest continuing need is to improve 
both the quality and the condition of the practitioner. 
While in medicine, law, and education, the prac- 
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titioner earns an increasingly larger income the longer 
he practices, the caseworker must move into the area 
of administration or get out of the field in order to 
increase his income. This improvement for the case- 
work practitioner fits into the concept of the responsi- 
bilities of the local welfare office of the future, which 
will be called upon more and more to provide serv- 
ices for the general population, regardless of eco- 
nomic status. The challenge was also passed to the 
local administrator to become more skilled and effec- 
tive in local community organization and in influenc- 
ing both state and national legislation through the 
state legislature and the Congress. 

A new feature of this round table was the “Joint 
Council Get-Together” on Thursday afternoon. Items 
of food and delicacies indigenous to particular states 
was contributed by about twenty different state repre- 
sentatives. The event was extremely well attended 
and came at a convenient time to give new arrivals 
a warm reception and greatly expedite the good 
fellowship among the conferees. All were enthusias- 
tic about this gathering both as to timing and con- 
tent and many expressed the hope that it will become 
our newest tradition. 


Tue Boarp Memsers’ Jos 


HE FIRST AND FOREMOST RECOMMENDATION of this 
| eat table group was that they felt very strongly 
that all local and state welfare boards should be free 
from political influence and manipulation. They 
recognized the fact that the choice of board member- 
ship was of paramount importance, and, in their dis- 
cussion, touched on methods of having these appoint- 
ments thoughtfully made. 

They also considered continuity of service for board 
members to be a necessity in strengthening welfare 
policy. They discussed briefly possible board mem- 
ber qualifications; such as a community point of 
view, varied experience, and a fundamental interest 
in people. The group felt the responsibility of boards 
lay primarily in interpreting local and state-wide 
needs to the general public, and in particular to state 
legislative bodies. 

Those present at the meeting outlined some of the 
sources of information whereby board members could 
acquaint themselves with progressive trends in wel- 
fare development. They thought it would be helpful 
to define the responsibility of individual boards. 
Various projects where board member participation 
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is, or might be, indicated, and ways of securing and 
holding board member interest and developing lead- 
ership were outlined. It was noted that the practice 
of using local citizens boards was not universal. The 
group favored local policy-making boards with dele- 
gation of responsibility to competent paid staff. 


DInneER MEETING 


OULA DUNN, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, presided 
L at the Annual Dinner Meeting, Friday, Decem- 
ber 6. Miss Dunn introduced the guests of the Asso- 
ciation, among whom in addition to the federal, state, 
and local administrators, was Dr. George F. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare of Canada. He spoke 
briefly of the Canadian interest in programs that are 
being developed in the United States, and he noted 
that they were concerned about what happened in 
the States, because conditions here affect conditions 
in Canada either beneficially or adversely. Dr. 
Davidson expressed a truly international feeling when 
he said that welfare workers in Canada considered 
themselves a part of the “North” American Public 
Welfare Association. 

The Honorable John G. Winant, United States 
Representative to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, spoke on “The Economic and 
Social Council in Action.” In speaking of the pro- 
posal before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to establish an international Children’s Fund 
with the residue of UNRRA funds and contributions 
from countries and individuals, Mr. Winant said: 

“, .. The United States believes that there will be 
sufficient support for such a project within the United 
Nations. . . . The primary purpose of the fund at 
the present time would be to assist in obtaining sup- 
plies for child feeding. One of the most controversial 
issues in the debate in the Assembly Committee is 
whether the fund should be confined to children of 
countries victims of aggression, or should be available 
to help all children who suffered as a result of the 
war. The United States strongly supports the latter 
proposal but many countries and especially those vic- 
tims of German aggression believe they should have 
first priority. . . .” 

In describing further the work of the,Economic and 
Social Council, Mr. Winant said that one of its most 
important programs had been the creation of an 
international organization to help refugees and dis- 
placed persons. In regard to the volume of this task 
he said: 

“. . + There are over 900,000 such people in Europe 
today. The majority are living in assembly centers, 


but some are still wandering around. These are the 
residue of the millions forced from their countries 
and homes by.the war. They have become the direct 
responsibility of the United Nations. Nearly six 
million of the original number have been returned 
to their homes. Those that are left are either people 
unsympathetic to the political regimes of their own 
countries or afraid and unwilling to return or Jews 
whose experience in their own country has made it 
impossible for them to call it home... .” 

Mr. Winant paid tribute to the work that UNRRA 
has done in the field of international social welfare, 
and he said that these activities have “. . . special 
significance to those of us who recognize the impact 
of welfare services on the social life of nations. . . .” 
At the request of governments, UNRRA personnel 
have given advice and assistance to many nations in 
organizing services for the handicapped, the aged, 
children, and in training personnel. 

In speaking of the importance of social welfare 
in the international organization, Mr. Winant said: 

“. .. The Economic and Social Council occupies 
the central place in the organizational structure of 
the United Nations created to deal with eco- 
nomic and social matters, but it is by no means the 
only important body. . . . In addition international 
organizations in the specific fields of labor, Food 
and Agriculture, Education, Science and Culture, and 
Aviation have been created. An International Mone- 
tary Fund and an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development are in existence. A World 
Health Organization has been provided for. An 
International Refugee Organization and an Inter- 
national Trade Organization are being planned for 
next year. 

“The International Labor Organization is the only 
one of these organizations surviving from the past. 
Provided for in the Treaty of Versailles, attached 
to the League of Nations, it survived the wreckage 
of the war and still lives, brought into relation now 
with the United Nations and prepared to continue its 
activities on behalf of workers everywhere. .. . 


“.. . This brief outline of the international eco- 
nomic and social machinery is completed‘by the addi- 
tion of the nine commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council: Commissions on Economics and 
Employment, Transport and Communications, Sta- 
tistics, Human Rights, Status of Women, Population, 
Narcotics, and Social Commission and the Fiscal 
Commission. 


“The Commission most directly concerned with 
welfare questions is the Social Commission which 
will hold its first meeting in January. This Commis- 
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sion is composed of the representatives of 18 govern- 
ments who are required to be experts in the field of 
social welfare. . . . The Social Commission is con- 
cerned with the whole range of social problems, 
particularly those which do not come within the 
scope of any specialized agency. 

Its terms of reference are: 

“(a) to advise the Council on social questions 
of a general character and in particular on all 
matters in the social field not covered by special- 
ized intergovernmental agencies; 

“(b) to advise the Council on practical meas- 
ures that may be needed in the social field; 

“(c) to advise the Council on measures needed 
for the Co-ordination of activities in the social 
field; 

“(d) to advise the Council on such interna- 
tional agreements and conventions on any of 
these matters, as may be required, and on their 
execution; 

“(e) to report to the Council on the extent to 
which the recommendations of the United Na- 
tions in the field of social policy are being carried 
Gh... 


NatTionaL Councit oF State Pusiic AssisTANCE 
AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


HE MORNING SESSION was devoted exclusively to a 
poe draft of the 1946 Platform for Public Wel- 
fare as presented by the APWA Welfare Policy Com- 
mittee. At its last meeting the Committee had agreed 
to substantially the same principles that went into 
the Former Platform but felt a number of improve- 
ments might be made in the wording. Considerable 
discussion centered on the question of variable grants 
—how the principle might be maintained and still 
incorporate the present formula enacted in last year’s 
amendments. A few state directors expressed opposi- 
tion to the principle and others thought better 
terminology could be found. All agreed that the Wel- 
fare Policy Committee should attempt the develop- 
ment of a more acceptable formula. 

Further discussion was had on the extent of federal 
financial participation in welfare services, the relation- 
ship of welfare services and assistance, and the rela- 
tionship of public and private agencies in the service 
field—particularly with regard to foster care. 

In discussing direct payments for medical care, 
questions were raised regarding a broader definition 
of eligibility, the reason for excluding tuberculosis 
and mental disease hospitals, and relationships to the 
provisions of the Taft bill. The concept of state 


assistance standards supported by state equalization 
‘ 


funds was unanimously supported but some question 
was raised as to whether or not it should be a federal 
requirement. 

Members of the Council discussed the various 
alternative approaches to legislation, particularly with 
respect to a comprehensive program as contrasted 
to the spelling out of a series of programs for assist- 
ance, medical care, foster care, child welfare service, 
and family welfare services. It was disclosed that the 
Federal Security Agency officials are now working 
on the possibility of a combined legislative approach 
to all welfare programs. 

The afternoon session afforded an opportunity for 
state directors to question officials of the Federal 
Security Agency on a wide variety of subjects. Al- 
though this discussion was extremely valuable to its 
participants, lack of space precludes a listing of the 
numerous questions and answers. 

When asked to report on the progress in the inte- 
gration of services at the federal level, federal 
officials reported a thinking together on the part of 
Children’s Bureau and Public Assistance Bureau staffs 
as to the similarities and differences in their programs. 
The activity of the federal agency at the present time 
seems to be largely in the examining of the present 
and the forecasting of the future with the idea of 
sharing with the state and local people as soon as 


_there is some “order” achieved in the federal house. 


Business MEETINGS 


HE RESULTS OF THE APWA ELECTIONS, which were 
| peo wer by mail, were announced during the 
Conference. The following Board Members were 
elected and will hold office until 1949: Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Dr. Arlien Johnson, Joseph E. Baldwin, 
Dr. Ellen B. Winston, and Raymond M. Hilliard. 
The new officers are: Harry O. Page, President; 
W. S. Terry, Jr., Vice President; Joseph L. Moss, 
Treasurer; and Howard L. Russell, Secretary. The 
Executive Director presented the following new 
members of the staff: Russell P. Drake, formerly 
Chief of Administrative Services, Minnesota State 
Department of Social Security, has been appointed 
Assistant Director; Guy R. Justis, formerly of the 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, will 
assume duties as Consultant on the Staff in January. 


Other business enacted at this time was passage 
of an amendment to the By-Laws permitting their 
amendment by mail ballot if approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

At the meeting of the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, the 
following officers were elected: Fedele Fauri, Chair- 
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man; Leland Hiatt, Vice Chairman. Mr. Fauri is 
Director of the Michigan State Department of Social 
Welfare, and Mr. Hiatt is Commissioner of the 
Florida State Welfare Board. 

The National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators elected the following officers: Samuel 
Thompson, Chairman; Ruth L. Bowman, Vice Chair- 
man. Mr. Thompson is Director of the Alameda 
County Welfare Commission, Oakland, California, 
and Miss Bowman is Executive Director of the City 
of St. Paul and County of Ramsey Welfare Board, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators during the business meeting made 
the following recommendations: that a local welfare 
section be established on the APWA Staff; that the 
Executive Committee hold three meetings per year; 
that the Local Council be given additional represen- 
tation on the National Council of State Welfare 
Administrators; that additional effort be made to ex- 
pand the membership of the Local Council; and that 
additional assistance and service from the APWA 
Staff be provided for the purpose of strengthening 
local welfare administration. 


Nationa Councit oF Locat Pustic 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Br MORNING AND AFTERNOON sessions covered a 
wide variety of topics of general interest to most 
of the participants. As a matter of fact, the following 
summary makes no attempt to cover each detailed 
point but simply aims to bring out the highlights. 

After a discussion of residence requirements, a 
motion favoring the abolition of residence require- 
ments as a condition of public assistance eligibility 
was carried by a large majority. 

On the question of funds for foster care, testimony 
from all parts of the country favored increased state 
and federal participation in the costs of this service. 
It was generally felt that to separate assistance for 
dependent children in their own homes from that 
of assistance to dependent children in foster homes 
represented a purely artificial distinction. The group 
unanimously agreed that child welfare services should 
be regarded as a normal part of state and local public 
welfare programs, 

Representatives of the Federal Security Agency 
discussed attempts to integrate similar or related 
activities. The existence of 14 different grant-in-aid 
programs, each under a different law, complicates 
the problem. 

When asked how long it might be before federal 
money could be paid directly to doctors rather than 


to the clients, a federal representative pointed out 
that only a change in legislation could achieve this. 

In discussing the growing importance of social 
insurance it was observed that in industrial areas 
more old people are now receiving old age insurance 
than public assistance. However, there is a large 
group of primarily rural states still carrying a very 
large burden of public assistance. This calls for an 
extension of the insurance programs to agricultural 
workers in order to relieve the burden of assistance 
on rural states. It was the consensus of the local 
administrators that they should give more attention 
to the question of broadening the social insurance 
coverage. Specific legislative possibilities were dis- 
cussed following which it was resolved to recommend 
that APWA influence should be directed toward 
broadening the insurance titles, securing federal 
participation in general assistance, and additional 
funds for foster home care. 

In discussing the question of public assistance 
categories versus an integrated approach, several peo- 
ple noted that public welfare administrators would 
be open to serious criticism if anyone ever discovered 
the tremendous administrative cost of categories com- 
pared to the cost of administering one broad title. 

The revised APWA Platform came in for spirited 
discussion, and several administrators felt that it 
needed to be re-written in more objective terms. 

One administrator from a large eastern city made 
a plea for family allowances. He pointed out that in 
large families many incomes are totally inadequate 
for decent family life. Other administrators noted 
that if medical care were more easily available to low 
income families and low cost housing were available, 
incomes would more nearly approach budgetary 
needs. Attention was again called to the fact that 
the extension of the insurances, federal participation 
in general assistance, and extension of payments to 
include foster care, all need to be included in plans 
for new legislation. 


Strate Associations oF LocaL Drrecrors 


HE OFFICERS OF THE STATE Associations of Local 
| ee met to discuss their mutual problems 
and methods. There were representatives from sev- 
eral different types of organizations. Their purpose 
was to exchange experiences and try to determine 
what were some of the best methods of organizing 
the local administrators. It was pointed out that one 
of the principal values of the State Association was 
that it provided a vehicle by which a group of direc- 
tors who have common interests and common prob- 
lems can make their needs known, and present a 
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united front with other organizations with whom 
they work or cooperate for common purposes. 

The Director of the American Public Welfare 
Association mentioned some of the values of the State 
Association, and said that he believed these organiza- 
tions were well worth studying. It would be difficult 
to point to any one standard as the best for any state, 
therefore, it is important to note the differences in the 
various associations and to find out how they serve 
the programs in their states. In evaluating any state 
organization it is important to keep in mind both 
the type of public welfare organization within that 
state, and also the tradition of the state. As examples 
of tradition, he mentioned that the New York Asso- 
ciation sponsors a College Institute annually; the 
California Association is identified with the county 
supervisors, while some other associations have a very 
broad base of membership. It would be worth while 
to find out why some associations have operated for 
a few years, and then died. Through exchange of 
thinking and experiences, they will be able to go 
forward without repeating each other’s mistakes. 

The organization in Massachusetts was reviewed as 
an example of an association which has recently 
broadened its base of membership. Formerly there 
were three local associations, including one for relief 
officers, one for welfare agents, and one for state 
employes. At the present time each has its own 
executive and legislative committee, but it has recently 
been proposed that they form a joint organization 
with only one set of committees. This was deemed 
advisable in order to establish common public rela- 
tions contacts and to become more effective in legis- 
lative matters. 

Another “broad membership” association is that 
of the state of Michigan, which includes local board 
members, local directors, the state welfare director 
and board members, and the board of supervisors as 
associate members. The organization is divided into 
ten districts with a director in each district. They 
hold an annual meeting and include both the state 
and local staffs. Progress is being made toward inte- 
grating all county welfare agencies under county 


boards. 


The experience in North Dakota was somewhat 
different than that in the other states represented. 
There are separate organizations for county directors 
and county welfare board members. These two asso- 
ciations are in addition to the State Conference of 
Social Work, but they meet annually during the 
State Conference meeting. This dual plan is effective 
because each has a particular area of interest and yet 
through their annual meetings, they are able to 
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present a unity of purpose. The state association of 
county board members has developed leaders who 
can discuss welfare problems with county commis- 
sioners and legislators more effectively than can 
county welfare directors, who are sometimes accused 
of attempting to promote their own welfare. 

The association in Connecticut reported still an- 
other type of organization. It is composed of the 
workers and supervisors in 169 offices. The purpose 
of the association is to provide educational and social 
opportunities for the members. It was believed that 
this association has been a factor in improving the 
quality of work being done and in upholding the 
morale of the workers. Although there is a state-wide 
conference of social work, the state association of 
welfare workers complement it but do not duplicate 
the effort. 

The association in California is limited to directors 
only, and it has a very effective committee on policies 
and procedures. All rules and regulations from the 
State Department are now reviewed by this com- 
mittee and then discussed with the State Department 
of Public Welfare, before they are put into effect. 
This state association works closely with the state 
association of county supervisors. 


The Pennsylvania association at one time included 
the county directors and five members of the state 
administration. By mutual agreement the State De- 
partment members withdrew from the association. 
The association now has 65 members and holds three 
meetings a year. The principal committees are a 
steering committee which does the program plan- 
ning, and the legislative committee. The principal 
result obtained by the association has been to achieve 
closer cooperation between the state and county 
departments. 


Worwp Socta WELFARE 


HE CHAIRMAN OF THIS PANEL, Mr. Fred Hoehler, 
Tis opening the discussion emphasized that the 
peoples of the world want unity and cooperative help 
and we must have action that is truly international 
in actual practice as well as in theory. There was 
repeated emphasis that American social workers need 
to become better informed about what goes on in 
social work outside of the United States and assume 
responsibility for helping to build informed and 
articulate public opinion on need for international 
measures to increase the security of the peoples of 
the world, an essential to the maintenance of peace. 


In world social welfare organization as well as in 
other international organization, we need truly inter- 
national action instead of unilateral or bilateral action. 
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{t is important that welfare be recognized as a separ- 
ate specialized field with a unique technical con- 
tribution. The hope was expressed that we would 
avoid mistakes of the past in forming our inter- 
national organization in the welfare field by not 
limiting it to a strictly advisory function, as character- 
ized the League of Nations. In order to be effective, 
it must include in addition to advisory functions, a 
program of practical help to the various countries. 

There was some consideration of the International 
Conference of Social Work and the part it will play 
in world organization for social welfare. At pre- 
liminary meetings during the past year it has been 
decided to reorganize the International Conference 
of Social Work with national committees in as many 
countries as possible. These committees will include 
representatives of both public and private agencies, 
and although they will not officially represent their 
governments, it is expected that they will officially 
represent the profession of social work in their respec- 
tive countries. The Conference should be effective 
in stimulating discussion of mutual problems and 
developing greater understanding among the social 
workers in the various countries. The first regular 
meeting of this International Conference will be held 
in the United States in 1948. 

Not the least interesting of the subjects discussed 
on this panel was the place of social welfare in the 
United Nations. The General Assembly is now con- 
sidering the following three proposals, which are of 
particular interest to social workers: (1) the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which would have 
responsibility for assisting refugees and displaced per- 
sons to return to their own homes or to find homes 
for them; (2) that the United States should assume 
responsibility for some of the advisory welfare func- 
tions that have been carried by UNRRA; (3) the 
establishment of an international children’s fund 
through the use of the residue of UNRRA funds 


‘and contributions from countries and individuals, 


which would provide both supplies and services to 
children in countries that suffered from the war. 
Mr. Arthur Altmeyer, Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration, has been appointed 
United States Representative on the Social Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The chief functions of this Commission are 
to advise the Council on matters in the social field 
which are not covered by specific agencies, and to 
coordinate activities in the social field carried on by 
any of the United Nations or related organizations. 


Recent steps by the Federal Government in the 
international field have included: (1) the creation 
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in the State Department of a Division of International 
Labor Social and Health Affairs with a social wel- 
»fare branch; (2) the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor to speak for that department on 
international matters; (3) the establishment in the 
Federal Security Agency of the Office of Inter-Agency 
and International Relations; and (4) the establish- 
ment by the President of an Inter-Department Com- 
mittee on International Social Policy. 

Every effort should be made to develop a program 
of welfare services and to get qualified personnel into 
the key positions. Our responsibilities as welfare 
officials and workers are to help build an organiza- 
tion that recognizes the need for services and to take 
an active part in the determination of international 
social policies. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


ARTICIPANTS IN this round table discussed during 
Pine three sessions the following problems in child 
welfare: administrative, organizational, and financial 
problems in developing services; care of children 
away from home; and the place of the benefit and 
insurance programs in the total child welfare picture. 
One of the problems which received particular atten- 
tion from the discussants was the need to analyze, 
define, and describe the child welfare programs of 
various state-wide agencies. The people in child wel- 
fare programs should become more articulate as to 
their convictions as to what children need, and seek 
active support on behalf of children in the local com- 
munities where services are provided. 


There seems to be a great need for more specific 
and clear-cut information and descriptive material 
about the child welfare programs in the respective 
states for administrative and other purposes. It was 
emphasized that the national, state, and local welfare 
agencies must provide adequate assistance and serv- 
ices to children and their families if they are to serve 
children well. Child welfare has an integral place 
in the public welfare program and it should be 
planned in relation to other resources and facilities 
available in the community. Repeated emphasis was 
placed on the need to continue developing, inter- - 
preting, and extending services to children in their 
own homes. The objective of both the public welfare 
program and the child welfare program is to put 
forth every effort possible to sustain and maintain 
family life in this critical time. In order to do this 
there must be increasing emphasis on stimulating and 
using community resources. We should make every 
effort to use the present interest of citizens in our 


country, which has been expressed in a variety of 








ways. In addition to providing adequate social serv- 
ices for children, the people in public welfare and 
children’s programs should be concerned and articu- 
late about providing for all children good housing, 
adequate medical care, and an educational system 
which has a moral and equitable foundation. 

Considerable attention was given to the importance 
of developing an adequate boarding home program 
as a part of a total social service program for chil- 
dren. Foster home care should be used only for a 
limited period in the life of the child. Administra- 
tively, we need to have a better understanding of the 
cost of boarding care; we must therefore give greater 
recognition to the services which foster parents pro- 
vide. Although there was general agreement that 
children should not be removed from their own 
homes for economic reasons alone, it was recognized 
that due to various limitations, children are being 
placed because of inadequate housing, economic need, 
and absence of social services to their families. Some 
of the principal problems which make it difficult to 
secure an adequate foster care program are: (1) 
lack of assumption of public responsibility with re- 
sultant inadequate financial report; (2) shortage of 
qualified staff; (3) a dearth of supportive services 
such as mental hygiene, clinics; (4) need for more 
research and special studies which would provide 
information that would help in planning state-wide 
programs. 

Although we do not as yet have an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of children held in jail and other 
detention facilities, we know that there are a great 
many children being detained in extremely bad 
conditions over long periods of time. Many of these 
detention homes do not have constructive and correc- 
tive activities for children. There is critical need for 
improvement in many children’s institutions, par- 
ticularly in obtaining qualified personnel. The present 
low salaries paid is an important factor in this 
problem. 

Benefits available to minors through the Veterans 
Administration and the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance program, were discussed and it was pointed 
out that the importance, in future years, of these two 
large programs to the children in our country can- 
not be under estimated. Welfare agency personnel 
should acquaint themselves more fully with these 
programs, the benefits and services which they pro- 
vide, and seek to strengthen inter-agency relationships. 


Basic NEep 


HE CONTINUING PROBLEMS of basic need were 
examined from the federal, state, and local points 
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of view during the three sessions of this round table. 
Presupposing the aim of a scientific, equitable, and 
realistic determination of need, the participants in 
these three sessions examined current practices. 

From the federal point of view need was recognized 
as the common element that distinguishes all assist- 
ance programs. The federal legislation leaves defini- 
tion of need to the states. The difficulty of establish- 
ing uniform definitions and measuring need in the 
several states was recognized. In spite of wide differ- 
ences there seems to be agreement as to general 
objectives, concepts of need, and standards of assist- 
ance. The objectives of social security are not only 
national in scope but are rapidly becoming inter- 
national. Programs created in the name of freedom 
and security, when they are government programs 
based on law with the intention of supporting the 
general welfare by contributing to the security of 
individuals, create new relationships between individ- 
uals and governments. 

To achieve the objectives of freedom and of secur- 
ity, certain safeguards should be established in the 
area of individual-government relationships. These 
are: (1) assistance must be available to all if the test 
of “equal treatment” is met; (2) individuals must 
not be subjected to unnecessary burdensome condi- 
tions; (3) arbitrary discretionary controls must be 
eliminated; and (4) individual decisions must be 
subject to effective review. 

From the state point of view it was observed that 
there was general agreement as to what constitutes 
equitable treatment; whatever standards of main- 
tenance the state can afford should be made avail- 
able to all people in need. Income should be consid- 
ered in such a manner as to achieve the primary 
objectives of the public assistance program, that of 
providing basic maintenance. Income should be 
identifiable and such as to be counted upon. We 
should secure client participation in the evaluation 
of resources such as property. Agencies should dis- 
tinguish between primary resources (those within 
the control of the individual) and secondary re- 
sources which may not be under control. 

The right to public assistance is conditional upon 
meeting eligibility requirements. However, there are 
certain rights for persons who believe they are eligible: 
(1) the right to apply; (2) the right to a prompt 
investigation; (3) the right to an objective considera- 
tion of needs and resources; (4) the right to know 
the outcome of the investigation; and (5) the right 
to know the reason for the action taken. 

From the local point of view family budgets were 
considered the primary control devices in establishing 
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basic need. The budget was defined simply as a 
device for establishing need and considering sources 
to meet that need. Local welfare officials believe that 
the principle of variable grants between state and 
federal governments is sound and that the same prin- 
ciple should be applied between state and local units 
in distributing state and local welfare funds equitably. 

Social workers have a fundamental responsibility 
to inform legislatures and the general public of the 
importance of meeting full needs; they cannot accept 
low standards on the basis that additional funds are 
not available. While procedures may have to be 
adapted to meet the situation presented by inadequate 
finances, welfare officials must not lose sight of their 
broad knowledge of total need. They have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to make this need known to 
the public regardless of the existing financial limita- 
tions. 


MepicaL CarE 


HIS ROUND TABLE RECOMMENDED federal reimburse- 
j peat of direct payments to practitioners and insti- 
tutions providing medical care to public assistance 
recipients. Furthermore, it was generally agreed that 
the full-phrase “all needy persons” used in the Forand 
bill should include the medically needy who are 
otherwise self-supporting. 

The value of a full- or-part-time medical consultant 
on the staffs of local agencies was strongly urged. 
Pre-payment insurance systems were compared with 
post-payment plans. Negotiated fee schedules, includ- 
ing the basis for same, were discussed at length. A 
trend away from “reduced” fee schedules toward 
schedules based on “going rates” was reported by 
several participants. The rates approved by the Vet- 
erans Administration were cited as creating diffi- 
culties in certain localities because of their being 
considerably higher than previously established fee 
schedules. 

In the area of hospital care, standards worked out 
by a joint committee of APWA and the American 
Hospital Association were commended. Much dis- 
cussion was devoted to the financing of medical care 
and hospital service with a review of typical state 
programs in current operation. 

The second session of this round table summarized 
its deliberations in a resolution in support of the 
following points taken from the 1946 statement of 
the APWA Welfare Policy Committee: 

1. That no maximum limitation on federal partici- 
pation in payments to individuals be fixed by the 
Federal Government, determination of appropriate 
standards of assistance being left to the states. 


2. That states be permitted to make direct payment 
for medical care furnished assistance recipients. 

3. That states be permitted, if they so desire, to 
extend cash assistance to needy adults who, because 
of their need for medical care, voluntarily choose 
to reside in public hospitals, infirmaries, convalescent 
homes, or institutions for the chronically ill (except 
institutions for mental disease or tuberculosis) pro- 
vided that where this is done there must be a state 
authority to establish and maintain standards for such 
institutions. 


RELATED PRroGRAMS 


HE PROGRAMS REVIEWED in this panel, which was 
Tete the chairmanship of Harry O. Page, in- 
cluded the social insurances, public health, housing, 
and the veterans programs. 

In reviewing the gains in social insurance during 
1946, such provisions as survivor’s insurance benefits 
for veterans and railroad workers, unemployment in- 
surance for seamen, and the use of funds for disability 
benefits, were cited as substantial improvements. 
Looking into the future it was believed that we could 
expect substantial improvements during 1947 because 
the Congress had committed itself to re-study the 
Social Security Act. Among these developments we 
can expect the following changes in Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance: (1) liberalization of the benefit 
formula, (2) extension of coverage, (3) increase in 
the amount of wages upon which benefits are calcu- 
lated, (4) reduction in the age of women’s eligibility 
to sixty, and (5) permanent disability provisions. 
Unemployment compensation will be affected more 
by critical public opinion, which has acted to prevent 
benefit payments from keeping pace with living costs. 
There will probably be a trend toward experience 
ratings in the state laws, and although provision for 
dependent’s benefits will receive some consideration, 
it i$ uncertain as to whether or not such provisions 
will be made. Desirable improvements would be an 
increase in the maximum duration for payments, and 
more extensive use of funds for disability payments. 

In the field of health it was noted that the problems 
of disease now center around degenerative diseases 
and malignancy, whereas in the past attention was 
directed toward the acute diseases. There is now an 
increasing recognition that problems related to un- 
sanitary conditions are under control. Doctors are 
now recognizing social pathology as a causative factor 
in disease and they are beginning to accept social 
welfare measures as important factors in treatment 
and prevention. 


One of the greatest current problems is the lack 
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of effective local health organizations (due to in- 
adequacy of personnel), and lack of sufficient income, 
which makes it impossible for people to utilize medi- 
cal care in terms of frequent examinations and 
preventive measures. New and improved techniques 
in public health such as insecticides, which are elim- 
inating harmful insects, and new drugs for treatment, 
are making it possible to greatly improve the general 
health of the people. 

The housing problem was presented as being ex- 
tremely frustrating and difficult of solution, because 
it relates to every element of life. It is impossible to 
assess the blame for the condition in which we find 
ourselves because it has been developing during the 
past several decades, when the rate of building did 
not keep up with the demand. The federal housing 
program needs to be reconsidered and we should 
evolve a permanent, long range program which will 
serve all of the people and not just one part of the 
population. It must be a program in which both 
public and private agencies can play a part. 

The enormous program of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was reviewed in some detail and the place of 
the social service activities in relation to the total pro- 
gram was considered. The total veteran population 
of the United States of all wars is now approximately 
eighteen million, and at the end of October 1946, 
there were over two million veterans considered 
active disability compensation or pension cases. The 
development of the social service program was con- 
sidered both significant and encouraging from a pro- 
fessional point of view. It is becoming evident that 
social service can be constructive and meaningful to 
the veteran and administratively sound for manage- 
ment. The present objective in the Veterans Admin- 
istration is to work toward integration and coordina- 
tion of the social service and benefit programs. There 
is also increasing emphasis placed on the need for 
coordinating the social service function of the Vet- 
erans Administration with other community agencies. 


SraTeE Frecp SuPERVISION 


HE FIRST SESSION of this round table witnessed the 
jena discussion of administrative reviews— 
particularly those conducted by state staffs separately 
from the federal administrative review. It was felt 
that such reviews gave field supervisors something 
tangible and basic to discuss with local directors and 
something which local directors could in turn discuss 
with their own staffs. The value of reviews as a 
basis for staff development programs was also stressed. 

Members of the state field supervision round table 
were of the opinion that the Association could make 
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a valuable contribution to the whole field of super- 
vision through research to: 

1. assemble for distribution to interested agencies 
samples of the review schedules used by the states, 

2. formulate standards as to the normal number 
of countries which a field supervisor should be- ex- 
pected to supervise effectively, and 

3. specify the content of staff development pro- 
grams in various states including methods of carrying 
them out. 

Staff participation in the development of agency 
policy was discussed as an effective method of getting 
the benefit of the experience of those doing the job. 
The use of advisory cross section committees is recom- 
mended as an effective staff participation device in 
that it also provides opportunity to teach the reasons 
for adopting policies under consideration. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


HE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT round table was so 
Waites to its participants that they have re- 
quested more time be allowed them at future con- 
ferences. Some of the more specific conclusions 
agreed to by a majority of the group were: 

1. That each agency should have all its personnel 
rules, regulations, and policies set forth in writing; 
and that the employe induction procedure should 
cover the employe’s responsibility to the agency as 
well as the agency’s responsibility to the employe. 

2. That frank discussion and clear understanding 
of leave policies is a more effective method of reduc- 
ing their abuse than are policing techniques. 

3. That position classification plans should be re- 
audited at frequent intervals to insure better job 
placement and increased job satisfaction on the part 
of employes. 

4. That public welfare agencies should take aggres- 
sive action to eliminate state laws which prohibit the 
use of funds for payment of educational leaves. This 
is especially important in the existing tight labor 
market in which low salary scales work against the 
recruitment of new workers and the retention of old 
ones. 

5. That salaries are not high enough to attract and 
retain qualified personnel. 

6. That each state and each large local public wel- 
fare agency should have a well-qualified personnel 
officer. 


FiscaL MANAGEMENT 


F ppd SMALL but actively interested group of 
accountants and fiscal control officers carried on 
an animated discussion of their responsibilities for 
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financial planning and appropriation control. All 
agreed that responsibility for financial planning lies 
with the administrator and that he must be suffi- 
ciently familiar with fiscal matters to translate agency 
programs into a budget document. The administra- 
tor’s budget request must give an account of his 
stewardship of past appropriations, outline plans for 
future operations, and indicate the measures necessary 
to finance them. Budgeting provides a common 
meeting ground for the fiscal officer, the social work 
administrator, and the agency director. All three 
must understand both program and financial aspects 
of agency responsibility. 

In those states which advance funds to local units, 
need for fiscal supervision was considered essential. 
Methods suggested included: 

1. Assistance in the preparation of local unit 
budgets. 

2. A follow-up or audit to insure that money 
budgeted is actually appropriated by the local au- 
thorities. 

The value of state associations of agency accounting 
and fiscal control personnel came in for an interesting 
discussion. New York’s experience indicates that such 
organizations render valuable services of a training 
nature in that they are able to instruct personnel in 
“their own language.” A number of other states 
are showing interest in establishing similar organiza- 
tions. 

The liveliest discussion centered around the so- 
called “line item control” and earmarked or dedicated 
revenues versus lump sum appropriations. It was 
generally recognized that earmarked tax revenues 
never exactly equal the expenditure for which they 
are intended. If too small, the recipients suffer. If 
too large, a surplus which could be advantageously 
used for other purposes is “frozen.” 


It was the consensus that “line item appropriation 
controls” exercised throttling effect on the welfare 
program as a whole due to their inflexibility in meet- 
ing changing needs. 


RESEARCH AND INTERPRETATION 


E Discussions in this panel with John J. Corson 
‘- chairman, were restricted to general principles 
in this field because there was not sufficient time to 
consider the many techniques of how the job of 
interpretation could be done. Research and inter- 
pretation should be given more serious attention by 
state and local agencies because it is one of their 
major functions. The success or failure of a welfare 
program may depend on how effectively the accom- 
plishments and problems have been explained to the 


general public and to the legislators. 

Consideration should be given to understanding 
the different publics to which one wants to interpret, 
and to define their particular interests. Merely to 
define a certain public is not sufficient, but an effort 
should be made to determine their major interest so 
that the material can be focused toward that interest. 
One participant pointed out that once a public has 
been defined the material should be prepared in such 
a way that it will appeal to the majority of the people 
in this particular area. 

In determining what statistics are to be used in a 
program of interpretation, it is very important to be 
selective. There may be a great amount of figures 
which are important to an administrator, but only 
certain parts of this material would probably appeal 
to the general public or one segment of it. Once it 
has been determined what figures will be used, care 
must be taken to explain them adequately and pre- 
sent the story in clear and simple language. Several 
people emphasized the importance of making the 
statistics represent people. In order to do this it is 
necessary to use a great deal of imagination and 
intelligence in giving figures a sense of being human. 

The usual media of interpretation was not covered 
in great detail, but it was brought out that the staff 
of the agency is one of the most important media 
of interpretation. The staff are responsible for col- 
lecting the statistics, which are the byproduct of 
their jobs, and the agency should therefore feel re- 
sponsible for presenting the final product back to the 
staff in a form which they can understand and use. 

The administrator’s job in presenting statistics for 
legislative use should be planned as a long term and 
continuous project. Legislators reflect the dominant 
views of the people whom they represent, and it is 
therefore important to consider the general inter- 
pretive job as having considerable influence on legis- 
lation. There will be, in addition to this type of 
interpretation, need to present special and timely 
reports to the legislators from time to time between 
their sessions, to committees, or to the body as a 
whole. 

ScHOOL AND AGENCY 


HE PROBLEM OF PRIMARY CONCERN to both schools 
| pst agencies is that public welfare, as contrasted 
with private welfare, is attracting too small a propor- 
tion of graduates of schools of social work. The newer 
schools, particularly those in the south which are 
growing with public welfare, have less of a problem 
in this respect. 

The following factors contribute to this state of 
affairs : 
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(1) A sometimes fact, but often a fancied notion, 
based on misunderstanding, that private social work 
more than public offers to the professionally trained 
worker more opportunity for growth on the job. 

(2) Inadequate supervision offered by public agen- 
cies. 

(3) Salaries offered by private agencies are more 
attractive than those offered by public agencies— 
this was stated early in the discussion as a fact and 
a major factor, but was exploded by presented testi- 
mony as irrelevant on a country-wide basis. 

(4) The unwillingness of the graduate trained in 
an urban setting to go into rural areas. 

(5) The inflexibility of merit systems. 

(6) The militant recruitment program of private 
agencies as opposed to the lack of a recruitment pro- 
gram of public agencies—this cannot be separated 
from the inflexible merit system nor from residence 
requirements under which some states and counties 
suffer. 


(7) Although there has been some improvement 
in the past few years, there is still all too frequently 
inadequate understanding and training in public 
welfare and public welfare administration given stu- 
dents in schools of social work. This was held to 
be due to (a) inadequate current teaching material— 
for the lack of which agencies are as responsible as 
schools, and (b) the difficulties in general and the 
expense, in particular, of providing field work in 
public agencies. 

In those schools where teaching material from the 
public field permeates all courses, the student has a 
better understanding of and more interest in public 
welfare. The recommendation was made that APWA 
be asked to facilitate the work of the committee on 
teaching materials of the AASSW by channeling 
material from the state and local welfare agencies 
to the committee. The schools should provide the 
agencies with a clear statement of the kind of mate- 
rials needed. 

The schools were concerned about the expense of 
providing supervision for students placed in public 
agencies and the school and agency representatives 
both agreed that the agencies should share this ex- 
pense. The group was in agreement that the APWA 
and the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work be asked to appoint a committee to explore 
further this general topic and that conferences for 
continued discussion be arranged. 


Forecasts FoR Pustic WELFARE 


HIS PANEL MEETING gave abundant evidence to 
re the comment, sometimes heard, that public 
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welfare people cannot see beyond the tops of their 
desks. In attendance it was a sell-out, and in atten- 
tion and appreciation it was unequaled in this or any 
other APWA conference. 

The panel undertook to look ahead and glimpse 
something of the forseeable future, of what the next 
ten years may reasonably be expected to hold for the 
concatenation of programs and purposes which we 
call public welfare. It did not employ a crystal ball, 
but turned rather to the consideration of trends long 
apparent in the field. We did not talk about a revo- 
lution, but about strengthening the length, breadth 
and thickness of our present structure. And no one 
seemed the least bit frightened of big bad wolves in 
Congress or elsewhere. In this process of forecasting 
we had the objectivity of the statistician, the down 
to earth practicality of the administrator on the job, 
and the emotion of a grass-rooter who isn’t afraid to 
identify himself with the people, for whom the whole 
vast welfare structure exists. With the clarity of a 
good reporter one of our more accurate observers 
gave us a glimpse of our present economic situation 
and where in his judgment it will lead us. “The 
present rush to catch up with building and produc- 
tion will give way presently to a downturn but pro- 
ductivity will soon catch up with its normal rising 
trend, over many years, of three per cent a year. 
Manufacturing will get 40 per cent greater output 
from the same labor force, in agriculture during the 
next ten years, one or two thillion workers will no 
longer be needed. 


“Government is moving to keep employment high, 
but powerful influences in our constantly boiling 
changing economy will force many adjustments and 
dislocations. The best defense we can build for the 
human beings behind the figures is wider and more 
adequate coverage by the social insurances. But the 
insurances will not do it all. There is need for a 
short run program for the readjustment of displaced 
labor—perhaps public works, perhaps broader assist- 
ance measures—but in the long view everything 
points to the necessity of wider and stronger in- 
surances.” 

In charting the possible future of state welfare 
programs, a prominent state administrator of the 
panel did not belittle the importance of continuing 
federal participation but emphasized the belief that 
at bottom a sound welfare program begins at home. 
She holds that the states need to explore their own 
capacities for growth and for state support and to 
clarify their thinking on basic principles. She sees 
sharp fluctuations in the size and character of the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN BRITAIN 


PART | 


by Grorrrey May, Assistant Chief, Estimates, Bureau of the Budget 





spring, like Minerva, full-armed from the head 

of Sir William Beveridge. The Beveridge Re- 
port, published in November 1942, conceived a plan 
for social security “from the cradle to the grave,” a 
conception which has led to the birth of legislative 
quintuplets. But most of the new-born programs 
bear a striking similarity to their older brothers and 
sisters and even show a family resemblance to the 
social security programs in our own country. Like 
other famous quintuplets the new British programs 
are much in the public eye, at home and abroad. 
Like their prototypes they must be carefully nurtured 
in a sympathétic atmosphere. And, most important, 
they must receive an abundance of financial nour- 
ishment. 

The first of the five programs to develop out of the 
Beveridge Report was Family Allowances, which 
have been paid since August 1946. The main scheme 
of national insurance, industrial injury insurance, 
and the national health service were incorporated into 
separate bills, which either became laws before Parlia- 
ment recessed for the summer 1946 or will have 
become law in the autumn, but will probably not 
go into effect until April 1948. The national assist- 
ance program is not yet even in bill form, though 
it too is expected to become operative in 1948. Unlike 
American practice, the British are enacting the pro- 
grams piecemeal and in fairly broad outline, leaving 
the details of operation to be worked out by regula- 
tion and the effective date to executive determination. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that this devel- 
oping practice of broad legislative enactment is not 
universally popular, as indicated by the debate in 
the House of Lords on the National Insurance Bill 
(June 25, 1946): “I cannot leave this measure with- 
out making one other comment, and that is about 
the appalling number of times in which, under this 
measure, matters are left to be dealt with by regula- 
tions to be made afterwards. ... There are no fewer 
than sixty-four different occasions . . . on which the 
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*This repert is based on the author's recent observations and 
study in England. This is part one of two parts. Part II will be 
published in next month’s issue. 


Minister may or shall make regulations on this or 
that.” To which the Government spokesman replied: 
“The short answer . . . is that if we did not have a 
large number of regulations this Bill would have 
taken two years to pass through Parliament. There 
are other factors involved, however, in a case of this 
kind, where we are building something on a very 
large scale and where many of the precise contin- 
gencies are hard to foresee.” 


Turee Basic AssUMPTIONS 


orp Bevertpce (the erstwhile Sir William) based 
L his proposals on three assumptions, which con- 
tinue to be of over-riding importance. First, a social 
security system cannot be effective in a society de- 
pendent on the individual wage system unless wages 
and benefits are equalized by a universal system of 
children’s allowances. Second, cash benefit payments 
must be related to an adequate system of health and 
rehabilitation services. And third, any social benefit 
program must presuppose “full employment”—i.., 
high and stable employment. The Coalition Govern- 
ment accepted the basic recommendations of the 
Beveridge Report and its assumptions in Parlia- 
mentary debates and in a White Paper of September 
1944. The Labour Government followed suit, amend- 
ing the earlier proposals mainly to make the benefit 
payments more nearly adequate. 

It is no belittlement of the new British programs 
to say that they are not new. Conceptually new pro- 
grams could not have met with such nonpartisan 
and immediate success. They are new in the sense 
that they form part of a newly conceived whole; 
they are new in their supposed simplicity of financing 
and their relative singleness of administration. But 
the novel aspects of all the programs have long been 
discussed; some have long been in operation. The 
strength of the development grows out of the very 
fact that its elements are not new, that they have 
been tried and found effective, that they are now 
being made stronger and more unified by additional 
benefits and contributions. 


Britain’s first social insurance program, the Em- 
ployers Liability Act, was dated 1880, though its prin- 
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cipal objective was only attained by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897, which in turn was broad- 
ened and strengthened in 1906. National Health 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance, enacted in 
1911 under the leadership of Lloyd George and 
effective from 1912, followed German developments 
by a generation and preceded American legislation 
by about the same span. Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old-Age Pensions Insurance, law since 1925, antici- 
pated the American Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program by a decade. Noncontributory pensions 
for the aged and for widows and orphans began 
modestly in 1908 and have been supplemented by 
assistance payments rather handsomely since 1940. 
Since 1934 national unemployment assistance has lim- 
ited the scope of the old poor-law relief under local 
authorities. The British central government has a 
relatively more comprehensive cash assistance pro- 
gram than the public assistance program under our 
Social Security Act. 


New AcTION 


HE RECENT war had injected new action into the 

social service drama well before Lord Beveridge 
designed fresh scenery and new lighting for the later 
acts. Increases in wages and cost of living brought 
more onerous contributions and more generous bene- 
fits; shortage of personnel caused administrative sim- 
plification; increase in employment and unique sit- 
uations created by enemy action led to new pro- 
grams and to more comprehensive coverage of the 
old. The principal insurance programs were made 
to cover all manual workers and nonmanual workers 
whose income did not exceed £ 420 a year ($1,680). 
During the war the unemployment benefit rates for 
most men rose to 24 s. a week ($5.80), plus 16 s. 
($3.20) for an adult dependent and about $1.00 for 
each child. Sickness benefits also increased, not only 
cash payments for support but medical treatment and 
maternity benefits. The 10 s. weekly old-age and 
widows’ benefits (about $9.00 a month) were sup- 
plemented, on the basis of a means test, up to 35 s. 
for a married couple ($30 a month), plus the pay- 
ment of actual rent. 

These benefit payments seem generous in view of 
the British wage scale. But by virtue of regulations, 
the Labour Government increased these rates still 
further from September 30, 1946, anticipating by a 
year and a half the effective date of most of the 
new insurance and assistance programs. Thus, old- 
age pensions (contributory and noncontributory) 
were increased as a matter of right and without a 
means test to 26 s. a week for a man, plus 16 s. for 
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his wife—almost $37 for a married couple without 
dependents. This amount would be greater if the 
wife had benefits in her own right or if the man 
accrued additional credits after reaching the retire- 
ment age. Under the new scheme unemployment 
and sickness benefits are based on the same scale. 


Thus Britain takes off on its new social security 
flight from a fairly high plateau. To be sure, the 
plateau had not been level in benefit rates before 
the changes in the autumn of 1946. This had caused 
hardship when more than one program affected the 
same person: while receiving unemployment insur- 
ance at 24 s. a week, one might have become sick 
and then received only 18 s.; if an unemployed man 
turned 65, this 24 s. would have fallen to 10 s. unless 
supplemented by the Assistance Board. The coverage 
of the programs had not been identical or fully inte- 
grated; certain classes like policemen and local offi- 
cials had been excluded from coverage under any 
benefits; and the wage limit had left many white- 
collared workers out of the compulsory scheme. There 
had been the hated means test for supplementary 
benefits; workmen’s compensation rights could be 
determined not by administrative action but only by 
resort to the county courts; and some basic needs, 
important individually if not generally, were unmet 
by any of the existing programs. Collections of con- 
tributions was cumbersome. 

The new social program aims at two targets— 
comprehensiveness and simplicity. Large sections of 
the population had been forced before the war to 
exist on a standard below a scientific subsistence level; 
the principal cause was loss or interruption of earning 
power. The obvious way to remedy this in a demo- 
cratic society was to redistribute incomes on an 
insurance basis, an idea that is even more in keeping 
with the tenets of the Labour Government than its 
predecessor. The simple way to abolish social inse- 
curity was to provide a single insurance plan, cover- 
ing the entire nation compulsorily, which would 
compensate every loss of earning power. The Gov- 
ernment determined, too, to continue the British 
system of equal contributions from every insured 
person (except for classification by age and sex) and 
equal benefits (within those classes). It rejected the 
American Theory of benefits scaled according to 
contributions, wages, and accustomed standard of 
living. The objective, it affirmed, was “insurance 
against want”; the individual must still retain the 
opportunity to achieve for himself, through added 
savings or outside insurance, “a standard of comfort 
and amenity which it is not part of a compulsory 
scheme of social insurance to provide.” Where supple- 
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ment is necessary and cannot be provided by the 
individual himself, a system of assistance must fill 
the gap. 


ADMINISTRATION 


HE FIRST OvERT legislative action to effect those 
Tone was to establish a Ministry of National 
Insurance in November 1944. To this Ministry were 
soon transferred the then operating programs of social 
insurance: Unemployment Insurance from the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service, Sickness Insur- 
ance and Widows’, Orphans’, and Contributory Old- 
Age Pensions from the Ministry of Health, Work- 
men’s Compensation from the Home Office. These 
transfers, involving not only a shift in responsibility 
and in staff of sizable divisions but the splitting of 
certain over-all service functions, were attended with 
some of the bureaucratic difficulties that would be 
expected in our own country—but with no basic 
opposition to the centralization of the insurance func- 
tions in a single ministry. The pressure was toward 
unity of administration. 

There was some diverse feeling about whether the 
Assistance Board should be incorporated into the 
new ministry, This was resolved, at least temporarily, 
by a decision to preserve the Board’s semi-autonomous 
status, though it reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of National Insurance. The Government 
attached so much significance to the distinction be- 
tween insurance (based on right) and assistance 
(based on need) that it had to sacrifice administrative 
unity to this degree. It hoped that overlapping of 
inspections or visits and duplication of staffs could 
be avoided by one department using another as its 
agent. Interdepartmental discussions have not yet 
proceeded so far as to assure the full realization of 
this hope. 

The Ministry of National Insurance is setting up a 
network of local offices and will eventually decentral- 
ize some of its functions through regional offices. 
Present estimates indicate that the staff as an admin- 
istrative entity will grow to 30,000. But the new 
Minisry has, in addition, to rely on the staff of 
other departments which serve the Ministry as its 
agents, particularly the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service, which operates the local employment 
exchanges, and the Assistance Board. Reminiscent 
of the same situation in the United States, the Bever- 
idge Report had recommended that the new Min- 
istry should be all-inclusive and the task of placing 
people in work should be transferred to it from the 
Ministry of Labour or at least that the placement 
function should be carried on in the local offices of 


National Insurance. It was the Government's view, 
however, that 


“Neither of these suggestions would be right. 
Unemployment benefit is designed merely to fill 
a temporary gap in wage-earning employment. 
The latter should represent the insured person’s 
normal condition. The employment service fills 
two functions: it helps the worker secure suitable 
employment and it enables industry to obtain 
labour as quickly as possible. There must be a 
close connection between paying unemployment 
benefit and placing people in work, but to make 
the organization of the latter dependent on that 
of the former would be to put the emphasis in 
the wrong place. The employment service should 
remain in the employment exchanges and under 
the Ministry of Labour.” 

The present arrangement therefore is that applica- 
tions for work, if not filled, are considered applica- 
tions for unemployment benefits. If there is no 
suitable job available, the Employment Exchange, 
acting as agent for the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance, determines the applicant’s eligibility for benefit 
and, again as agent, makes the payment to the un- 
employed individual. The same agency arrangement 
operates further in connection with the Assistance 
Board: when unemployment benefit rights are about 
to expire, the Employment Exchange refers the case 
to the Board’s local office for investigation of eligi- 
bility; when the Board certifies eligibility, weekly 
payments by the Employment Exchange will con- 
tinue, usually without interruption, but in the guise 
of unemployment assistance. Through such arrange- 
ments the public is less concerned with the complex 
administrative arrangements among Government de- 
partments. 


When the Ministry of National Insurance is more 
fully developed in the field, it may feel the urge to 
limit the range of services that the Employment Ex- 
changes are performing as its agents. Instead of 
permitting Exchange personnel to correspond directly 
with National Insurance’s unemployment insurance 
record office to determine eligibility, it may wish 
the entire certification of eligibility to be made by 
its own local offices, which will in turn communicate 
with the record office, notifying the Exchange of the 
final action to be taken. In such an argument be- 
tween departments the new Ministry would be favor- 
ably situated, since most of the expenses of the 
employment exchanges are payable not by the Min- 
istry of Labour, of which they are a part, but by the 
Ministry of National Insurance out of the National 
Insurance Fund. 





FamiLty ALLOWANCES 





HE SECOND sTEP toward effectuating the new and 
TR iethiies program was to set up the family allow- 
ance scheme. A separate administrative unit of the 
new Ministry, this operation is located in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, relatively remote from departmental head- 
quarters. The idea of family allowances is not new 
to Great Britain: William Pitt proposed it as early 
as 1796; New Zealand has operated a modern scheme 
for two decades, Australia for several years; and 
Canada instituted a most generous program in 1945. 
For twenty years after the idea was actively for- 
warded in England, it was questioned by women’s 
organizations (was it a threat to “equal pay for 
equal work”?) and met constant opposition from 
labor, which feared it as an impediment to higher 
wages. Improved labor-market conditions and wage 
levels led to a modification of labor’s attitude by the 
beginning of the war in 1939 and a wholehearted 
espousal of the program following the Beveridge 
Report. The positive values, of course, are the stim- 
ulus to increased size of families (the British birth 
rate has been falling since 1876), better care for all 
children, an equalization of wages and social benefits 
regardless of size of family, and, for low-paid workers, 
removal of some of the inducement to remain on 
social benefits rather than to return to work, since 
dependents’ benefit allowances would stop but family 
allowances are payable in any case. 


Family allowances would be unduly costly if an 
adequate amount were paid on behalf of every child. 
Payments are therefore limited to children of school- 
leaving age—up to 16 if they are actually in school 
or in training—and, more important, allowances are 
not payable in behalf of the first otherwise eligible 
child in the family. This large saving in cost is 
predicated on the assumption that wage payments 
(and social benefit payments) should be adequate to 
support a wife and one child. The amount of the 
payment was long debated: Lord Beveridge had 
suggested a variable scale with an average of 8 s. 
weekly per child ($7.25 a month). The Coalition 
‘Government and later the Labour Government agreed 
that the purpose of allowances could best be attained 
if a substantial part of the benefit is given in kind; 
the case payment was therefore reduced to a flat 5 s. 
($1.00) per child per week—on which income tax, 
incidentally, must be paid. The principal benefits in 
kind are school meals and milk services, now avail- 
able to about half the school children after a simple 
means test; these will be free to all children, regard- 
less of means, in about two years, by which time 
they will have become as wide-spread as practicable 
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(about three-fourths of all school children). 
For Every Younc Cuitp 


HUs, EVERY YouNG child in Great Britain, except 
Tite first child in each family, is now receiving one 
dollar a week, as a benefit to its family. Its own 
need is not considered; its family’s income is imma- 
terial. Payments are made weekly at the post office 
by means of “Order Books,” which are pads of post 
office drafts. There is and has been little opposition 
to the scheme, though it will cost the British public 
£ 60 million a year (almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars), plus an equal sum for services in kind. 
This is of course a large single expenditure for a 
population less than one-third that of the United 
States. And yet, the payments are not large—are, 
in fact, very small when one considers the income 
tax. For the well-to-do families income tax eats up 
almost half or more of the allowance. At the other 
end of the social scale, neither do the poor who 
are recipients of existing benefit payments? profit 
appreciably from the new program: the family allow- 
ance paid for a child takes the place of an allowance 
for that child under Workmen’s Compensation, Un- 
employment Insurance, and Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions. 

Since family allowance payments are not in any 
sense contributory but are paid in whole out of 
general tax funds, they do provide a means of re- 
distributing national income. This is of some benefit 
to many individuals and may be of greater benefit to 
the national economy in helping to maintain income 
in periods of general economic stress. The British 
public does not gainsay these benefits at present. The 
theory is palatable; the amount may not yet be 
sustaining; the administration still causes some 
grieved expressions. 


SoctaL INSURANCES 


HE INSURANCE PROGRAMS that rest on this founda- 

tion of sustained and (somewhat) fairly distributed 
income are all contributory, and on the same basis. 
The basic contribution is a three-way partnership 
of the insured persons, his employer (if any), and 
the Government. Insured persons are to be divided 
into three classes: employed persons working under 
a contract of service; self-employed persons, gainfully 
occupied but not under contract of service; and non- 
employed persons. Contributions are to be paid 
according to whether a person falls, week by week, 
into one or another of these classes. The contribut- 





* Other than those in the armed forces. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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CASE LUAU STANDARDS! 


by Louise Fie1z, formerly Research Assistant 


Los Angeles County Bureau of Administrative Research 
and DoroTHEA STARKWEATHER, formerly Administrative Assistant 


Los Angeles County Bureau of Public Assistance 





HAT IS A CASE LOAD? This potentially explosive 
i csiaien is nearly as old as public welfare, yet the 
answer is still elusive. How many cases should a 
worker with an approved aged aid case load carry, 
as contrasted to the number of cases assignable to a 
general relief worker? What differentiation is to be 
made between size of load of a worker handling eligi- 
bility establishment, and that of one dealing with the 
continuing services of an approved case load? 


These are the questions the public welfare admin- 
istrator asks himself as he considers the administra- 
tive efficiency of his agency, and the quality of case- 
work treatment being given; these are the questions 
the caseworker asks as she tries to spread her time 
equitably over her cases; these are the problems the 
community may ponder over as the tax dollars are 
assessed; these are the questions asked by the client, 
though perhaps not so articulately, as he wonders 
whether he is receiving all the assistance to which he 
is entitled. 

The answer should not be so difficult to uncover, 
but invariably, it has become obscured by heated con- 
troversy over agency policy, and which aid programs 
are to be stressed from the casework treatment aspect. 
Obviously, before any valid case load figures can be 
established, agency policy must be relatively stabilized. 
Otherwise, the statistics are out-of-date before they 
have been collected. Once this matter is resolved, all 
interested parties (client, caseworker, agency and 
community) can squarely face the issue and discover 
that it is a problem by no means insurmountable. 

Time required per case is the real issue here. Estab- 
lish this, weighting for quality as well as quantity of 
performance; determine the total time available to a 
worker in a year; divide—and the result is case load 
per worker, 


This, in brief, was the outline followed by the Los 





*A study of case load standards was undertaken jointly by the 
Bureau of Pubilc Assistance and the Bureau of Administrative 
Research of Los Angeles County, the public assistance agency 
needing accurate standards for administrative purposes, and the 
latter desiring a basis for sound annual budgeting. The coopera- 
tive arrangement made available to the welfare agency the spe- 
cialized techniques of the County’s research staff. Both authors of 
this article are currently on educational leave. 


Angeles County Bureau of Public Assistance in a time 
study undertaken jointly with the County Bureau of 
Administrative Research. The objective was to replace 
the estimated case load figures in use with factually 
determined standards. These standards would serve 
as guides in determining the size of the individual 
worker’s case load, as a basis for allocating staff to 
district offices, and as a criterion to be used in prepar- 
ing the Bureau’s annual budget request for personnel. 
In addition, the time study would point the way to 
improved administration of the welfare program, by 
indicating differences between district operations, and 
opportunities for increasing the productive time of 
the staff. 


TECHNIQUES OF THE TIME STUDY 


HE METHOD useD for determining the relative 
tana of work required on an average case for 
each of the types of aid handled, was an actual analysis 
of time spent by a sample group of workers in the 
agency. Participants in the study represented each of 
the eleven district offices, and were chosen by taking 
every fourth name appearing in the personnel rec- 
ords. A total of 127 caseworkers and all 65 super- 
visors participated. While the analysis of the time 
of the supervisors was not used in the establishment 
of the case load standards, it was felt that the attitude 
of the workers would be more cooperative, if all super- 
visors participated. In addition, this participation as- 
sured full understanding of the aims of the study by 
the supervising caseworkers. 

Development of a suitable daily time log was ac- 
complished by analysis of forms used in similar 
studies, and consultation with administrative heads of 
the department. The form decided upon accounted 
for the entire working day in fifteen minute units, and 
covered the normal activities encountered in the case- 
work day. The daily log was set up in the form of 
a check sheet, so that the worker could indicate on 
which activity the major portion of each fifteen min- 
ute interval in the day was spent. Space was provided 
so that, whenever possible, the activity could be 
tagged with a case number and the type of aid. For 
instance, if the worker spent the first hour of the 
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day dictating on two cases, she checked off the first 
fifteen minute intervals under dictation, and listed 
the case numbers and type of aid opposite the checks. 

In order to acquaint workers with the use of the 
time log, a pilot study was conducted for one week 
preceding the actual test period. A sample log was 
drafted, and instructions and definitions of termi- 
nology prepared. These were distributed to workers 
in all districts in a series of orientation meetings. The 
meetings provided the opportunity to explain the ob- 
jectives of the study, enlist the workers’ cooperation, 
and to instruct in the use of the time logs. 

It was stressed in these meetings that this was to 
be an objective study, and that individual performance 
‘was not the concern of those conducting the study. 
Such reassurance was important, since many workers 
feared that their performance as individuals would be 
subject to criticism. A second consideration stressed 
was that of “normal work pace.” Often in a time 
study, the tendency is to speed up output above the 
normal rate, but this would distort the picture of work 
in the agency. The five-week duration of the actual 
study helped to minimize further any such distortion, 
since a conscious speed-up could hardly be maintained 
for such a long time. 

The pilot study was invaluable, since it provided 
the opportunity to discover impending difficulties, 
and to iron out such snags before the actual period 
began. Logs completed in the trial run were checked 
and returned to the districts in a second series of 
discussions with the participating workers. It was 
emphasized that the log provided for indicating the 
primary activity during any fifteen minute period, 
and therefore only a single check was required. It was 
also pointed out that correct use of the log, marking 
it as the day progressed, would eliminate the factor 
of time to the study, thus assuring presentation of 
a normal day. 


Qua.itativeE EvALUATION 


STUDY ATTEMPTING to establish size of case load 
Neean be based on quantity of work alone. Also of 
basic importance is quality of performance, in terms 
of casework treatment. To measure this factor is an 
extremely difficult task, and most case load studies 
which have attempted it have considered such aspects 
as the number of annual affirmations completed per 
worker or number and nature of closings. These 
techniques limited the evaluation to a single phase of 
the problem, and did not answer the basic question, 
“What is the over-all quality of performance from a 
social casework standpoint?” 


The Los Angeles County study based its qualitative 
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analysis on a departmental professional rating form 
completed for each social caseworker every six months. 
This rating form encompassed such items as skills 
in casework treatment, and proper use of casework 
tools such as thorough recording, and maintenance 
of professional attitudes. Using the rating forms as a 
guide, all the workers in the study were ranked from 
highest to lowest in terms of over-all performance by 
their respective district directors. A review of these 
lists and the corresponding rating forms was then 
made by the Assistant Director of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance responsible for personnel. This was 
done in order to minimize differences in the rating 
procedures of the district directors, and to make the 
qualitative evaluation for the entire agency as uniform 
as possible. At this point, the workers were divided 
into six main groups, and those workers falling into 
the three lower groups were arbitrarily eliminated 
from any further consideration in the establishment 
of case load figures. Thus, the results of the study 
were based on the work of the upper 80 per cent of 
the caseworkers. The case loads which resulted were 
weighted for quality of work, but this work per- 
formance was not unattainable for the average 
worker. 


CoMPILATION OF THE Data 


OMPLETED Locs for a period of five weeks included 
C in the final study were compiled by day, by week, 
and for the total period for each worker. The sum- 
mary showed the time spent upon each activity, the 
time per case per week, and the number of contacts 
per case on a weekly basis. A further summary com- 
bined activities into three general categories: (1) spe- 
cific office time, including the activities concerned di- 
rectly with cases worked on in the office; (2) general 
office time, including the routine activities such as 
meetings, lunch and rest periods, and manual read- 
ing not chargeable to specific cases; (3) field time, in- 
cluding both time in transit and time in client con- 
tact. Percentage breakdowns were made for each of 
these major groupings, by type of aid. 

Analysis of field time was made separately from 
mileage claims required by the auditor from each em- 
ploye who drives a car in the service of the County. 
Workers who travelled by street car submitted sepa- 
rate field time records. 


APPLICATION OF THE DaTA 


HE FUNDAMENTAL consideration in arriving at the 
load figures was that they be based on case 
activity only. This time was considered as the pro- 
ductive time. Field work would normally be consid- 
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ered case activity, but it was not included in the final 
summary, on the assumption that a worker could not 
do more in the field than she would have time to 
prepare for in the office. Therefore, the case load 
figures were based on that percentage of time which 
was termed productive office time, which excluded all 
general activities to which case numbers could not be 
tied, such as lunch hours, rest periods, meetings, etc.; 
all field time; and any duties performed for another 
worker. 

Establishment of the proportion of productive office 
time for each type of case was, therefore, the next 
step in the determination of case loads. This propor- 
tion was expressed as a percentage of the total time 
reported by the worker, and then extended on an 
annual basis in order to know how many hours of 
productive office time would be available in a year. 
Allowance was made for vacations, sick leave, and 
legal holidays in computing total annual available 
productive time. 


At this point, then, in addition to knowing the 
total available productive time per year, the time per 
case per week was known, but to translate the latter 
into time spent per case during the period of the 
study was an almost impossible task, due to the difh- 
culty of eliminating from the case count those case 
numbers which were worked on several times from 
week to week during the entire period of the study. 
If this duplication were not eliminated, the resulting 
time per case would be incorrectly low and the case 
load per worker, thus, too high. 


Therefore, in order to express the rate of production 
for the total period in a simpler manner, it was de- 
cided to relate the time spent on case activity in the 
study of the number of times the worker dictated 
on the case during the study. Then using this measure 
of average “units per dictation” established according 
to the type of aid, together with a total number of 
dictations per case required in a year (which were 
readily obtained from the case histories), it was pos- 
sible to determine the total time required per case in 
one year for each type of case. 

Selection of dictation as the key activity in terms 
of which all other work was to be expressed, offered 
some unique advantages. First, it was a simple task 
to count from the logs how many dictations had been 
made on each type of aid, considering every case on 
which this activity was indicated as one dictation. 
Secondly, it was possible to ascertain from an actual 
count made in active case histories how many dictated 
entries were made, on the average, in one year. This 
total annual count reflected the varying character of 
the different types of aid administered by the agency. 


For example, the old age assistance case, once ap- 
proved, frequently requires only the annual affirma- 
tion visit recorded in a single dictation. During the 
eligibility determination period, numerous visits, in- 
cluding collateral calls, may be made, requiring many 
dictated entries. The aid to needy children case fre- 
quently presents a series of changing problems, re- 
quiring contacts at intervals throughout the year, 
thus necessitating numerous dictations in the case 
record. 

The count of dictated entries made throughout the 
year provided a full picture of case activity which had 
been sampled in the study in a single month. While 
only a portion of the total activity in each type of 
case was actually measured, this method afforded the 
opportunity to relate that portion to the full activity 
cycle experienced in the year. Inadequate recording 
such as might occur if the caseworker did not dictate 
as frequently as desirable technique would demand, 
would not distort this picture, since the same inade- 
quate recording would mean fewer dictations recorded 
on the time logs submitted by the worker. If there 
are fewer dictations, the total time per dictation is 
greater and the net result is the same. 

The number of units of specific time per dicta- 
tion, combined with the total number of dictated 
entries required per year, provides a twofold reflec- 
tion of the amount of work involved in the several 
types of aid. First of all, the complexity of the average 
case is shown by how much time the worker must 
spend in order to be able to dictate; and secondly, 
the count of dictated entries in the year indicates 
how frequently she is required to spend time on that 
type of case. 

VALUE OF THE STUDY 


ITHIN THE Basic framework provided by federal 
Weocial security legislation and supplementary state 
laws, there is wide latitude for individual differences 
in the operating policies of local welfare agencies. 
Such differences in policy would necessarily create 
different case load ratios for each organization, and 
therefore the factual results of the Los Angeles County 
study would have no significance at this point. The 
important feature of the study, rather, lies in its pres- 
entation of a method which can be applied under a 
variety of circumstances to measure the time required, 
under existing policies of the agency, to process each 
of several types of cases. 

From the standpoint of advance budgeting for 
agency personnel required by governmental fiscal poli- 
cies, the case load standards provide a basis for esti- 
mating personnel requirements, once estimates of case 

(Continued on page 23) 
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everywhere today as that of trying to plan 
for the child presenting behavior difficulties or 
emotional problems which force his removal from 
his own home, prevent his assimilation in any avail- 
able foster home, and not infrequently precipitate 
demands for his removal from the community. Often 
such children are recognized as being highly promis- 
ing youngsters whose potential contribution to life 
is in direct proportion to their present destructiveness. 
Most social workers have some idea of the diagnostic 
patterns involved and of the treatment processes which 
might be undertaken if the child could be kept tem- 
porarily in anything like a favorable environment:' 
In county welfare offices, city casework agencies, 
and child guidance clinics throughout the country, a 
frenzied kind of hop, skip, and jump planning goes 
on in which one placement after another is attempted; 
while the community, made up of school officials, law 
enforcement bodies, courts, and indignant neighbors, 
demand that something be done. In most states the 
only institutional services available for such children 
are state schools for delinquents, maintaining a regi- 
mented program on a training basis, or state hospital 
care adapted primarily to adults and on the whole 
custodial. It is a dismal picture. 


Poererr NO RESPONSIBILITY so harasses caseworkers 


PuRPosE OF THE CENTER 


T Is NATURAL, therefore, that planning in many com- 

munities is tending in the direction of some such 
program as that which has been maintained by the 
Ryther Child Center of Seattle for the past ten years. 
Created in 1935 by the Council of Social Agencies, and 
supported by the Seattle Community Chest, it came 
into being as an answer to exactly the same local 
need. The Center’s program combines casework 
services (including foster home placement) with the 
diagnostic and treatment skills of a child guidance 
clinic, in addition to the operation of two treatment 
institutions in which children can be in residence 
until assimilation in the community is possible. The 
purpose of the child’s placement in the treatment 


institution is seen to be: “(1) the utilization of some 
place where his conduct can be assimilated and where 
the community can be partially protected from his 
behavior; (2) exposure to a group sufficiently typical 
of normal family life experience so that the staff 
will be given an opportunity to observe and interpret 
the child’s responses in relationship to them; and 
(3) exposure to an environment sufficiently supportive 
and therapeutic so the child can work through in it 
some of his maladjustment and develop for himself 
valid forms of functioning.” 


In the operation of the institution every effort is 
made to model after normal family and community 
life experience such as that to which the child must 
adjust after discharge and not to some fantasy world 
in which one would like to have him live. Adminis- 
tration must be sufficiently imaginative and flexible 
so that the child can make the adjustment to it at 
whatever stage of therapy in which he may be, but 
with the demands upon him so arranged that he 
gains daily in strength and adequacy. This balance 
of not expecting so much that the child goes to pieces, 
while at the same time not expecting so little that he 
remains dependent or inadequate, is the genius of in- 
stitutional treatment. 

The Ryther Center operates with a group of not 
over twenty children in any one institution, the popu- 
lation being deliberately staggered in age range from 
about three to eighteen years, and about equally 
divided between boys and girls. A total of about 145 
children are under care at any one time. In the group 
the child learns not only to give way to but to assume 
protection of those younger and less adequate than 
himself, and to accept the additional privileges and 
responsibilities of those older and stronger. He learns 
about the opposite sex and what is owing to it. Staff 
members are likewise selected from both sexes and of 
varied ages and personality types so that the child may 
have the choice of working with the kind of in- 
dividual with whom he can make his best relationship, 
while at the same time having to come to terms with 
individuals not so pleasing to him. Within this group 
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normal family life experiences are carried on, the sim- 
ple processes of getting up, eating breakfast, doing 
the housework, participating in games, etc., being the 
therapeutic medium. The child, therefore, does not 
just talk about life in the interview or project it into 
various forms of testing. He /ives it and is assisted at 
first hand at the job of living. 

Institutional equipment is extremely simple and in 
no way distinctive except that the typical upholstered 
furniture of the American home is replaced with 
sturdy pine furniture with canvas covered cushions. 
The playground is fenced like any typical public 
school playground. Neither the fence, the building, 
nor any rooms occupied by children are ever locked. 
The agency is located in a small residential district 
with a shopping district a block away. Children attend 
public schools when they are able and participate in 
such community activities as each can individually 
assimilate. The Seattle Public Schools provide a tutor 
for those children not able to adjust to public school 
or presenting educational lags. 

Each child admitted is assigned to a caseworker 
who becomes his individual therapist; she may inter- 
view him daily or weekly as the situation demands, 
the caseworker being in direct consultation with the 
staff psychiatrist, psychologist, and physician. The 
closest integration is maintained between the case 
worker and the institutional staff, and it is this dy- 
namic interplay between the actual living experience 
and the analysis and testing of it in the interview 
which accounts for much of the success of the Ryther 
experience, 


Sources OF REFERRAL 


HILDREN ARE REFERRED by courts, county welfare de- 

partments, other social agencies, public schools, 
private physicians, and psychiatrists, and an increas- 
ing number are brought to the Center on the direct 
applications of parents. From the beginning each 
child participates in planning and except for the very 
young is not admitted without his consent. When a 
case is accepted for care the agency assumes entire 
responsibility for planning, working also with the 
parents of the child, selecting the foster home into 
which the child is to go if he cannot return to his 
own home, and carrying on such after-care follow-up 
as can consolidate gains made in the more intensive 
treatment period. 

Cases accepted for care in the ten-year period in 
which the Center has operated have included the 
typical problems encountered by any county welfare 
department. There has been the child originally taken 
from seriously maladjusted or unfit parents by court 


action, subsequently placed unsuccessfully in a series 
of foster homes, becoming at eight, ten, or twelve, a 
neurotic disorganized child, with no capacity for rela- 
tionship. Periods of care from six to eight months 
frequently make it possible for such children to go 
into foster homes where they can make a satisfactory 
and permanent adjustment. The rebellious, high- 
strung delinquent showing unusual precociousness, 
with capacity for at least superficial relationship, often 
readjusts so rapidly as to be labeled by staff as “a 
pushover.” Children showing early symptoms of 
schizophrenia respond more slowly but have been 
treated effectively. Many cases of young children who 
started apparently normal development and then 
abruptly regressed to the place where they present 
the symptomatology of both feeble-mindedness and 
psychosis have been some of the most interesting 
groups which have been effectively treated. Defiant 
adolescents often find the treatment institution their 
only haven. 


CoopERATION WitTH WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE is that of the ten-year-old girl 
A referred by the local welfare department. She was 
one of several children of an unstable community 
family which had intermittently been on relief. The 
mother was an ill, neurotic woman, definitely rejecting 
this child out of proportion to her general feeling 
of dissatisfaction with all of her children. The father 
had attempted to cooperate but had admitted that the 
youngster was beyond his control. She stole, lied, de- 
fied adults, was sexually aggressive, and on one occa- 
sion had seriously injured another child. Upon the 
complaints of neighbors, public school officials, and 
law enforcement bodies, caseworkers had placed her 
for a brief period in a home for dependent children, 
had tried her in five different foster homes, and had 
with effort taken her to the office of a local guidance 
clinic for bi-weekly interviews. The situation got in- 
creasingly tense. The child was generally described 
as “impossible,” the reaction of people seeming to be 
out of proportion to the incidents which occurred. 

The child showed very little response of any kind 
upon admission to the institution, She was immedi- 
ately diagnosed by the other children as being “a 
pain in the neck” and named “Gravel Gertie,” which 
largely resulted from the fact she made insincere, 
grotesque cultivation gestures toward them in a high- 
pitched, whiney voice, attempted to control any game 
in which she participated, and flew to staff with tales 
of mistreatment the moment any game or activity 
went against her. She would throw herself bodily 
upon staff people, her nose running, her greasy hair 
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straggling over her face, with apparent obliviousness 
as to the responses of the individual with whom she 
was dealing. She showed definite sex aggression to 
staff men, her face having at such times an unreal 
smirk. It was quite obvious why no foster home 
or public school could accept her. 


Therapy included not only permitting the child to 
release and come to terms with her basic hostilities 
in the casework therapy situation and encouraging 
her to believe that she could become acceptable to 
other people, but also showing her in the living situa- 
tion some of the things which made such acceptability 
possible. At the end of six months she was placed in 
a foster home which “took,” and she is still there. On 
the day of placement she was unrecognizable as the 
child that had entered the institution. Instead of the 
bedraggled, scraggly girl who had come to us, there 
was a well-nourished, carefully groomed youngster 
who was indisputably pretty, with dignity in her 
face. She approached adults with frankness, friendli- 
ness, and without ingratiation. She had learned how 
to give and take in relationships with children. She 
had assimilated something of the reactions which her 
life experience had inevitably produced in her and was 
prepared to assume her part in the job of life adjust- 
ment. Without, however, the integrating experience 
within the institution practically all efforts at therapy 
or a foster home assimilation would probably have 


failed. 


A local agency reported a three-year-old child need- 
ing placement because the mother had been com- 
mitted to a state hospital for the insane. Investigation 
had shown that the child was so emotionally disturbed 
that no foster parents could be expected to deal with 
him. He was in such deadly fear of women that no 
woman could pick him up—would sit in the corner 
of his crib fighting off sleep and tearing off his toenails 
and fingernails. In this case, likewise, careful scientific 
handling in an institutional situation made it possible 
for this child to be placed in a foster home within a 
three months’ period, while intensive therapy on the 
family will indicate the possibility of the child’s return 
to his own home in the near future. 

For the adolescent, wilful, and narcissistic, whose 
normal problem of development had been accentuated 
by inconsistent or rejecting care, the treatment institu- 
tion would seem to offer the one and only solution. 
Indicative of this group is a fifteen-year-old youngster 
reported by a relative who had attempted ot care for 
her after the mother’s death. The child had become 
completely a law unto herself and was refusing to con- 
sider the possibility of foster home care offered by a 
placement agency attempting to assist the relative. 
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She was at this time extremely careless about her 
person, completely defiant in manner, was staying out 
late at night, was stealing from the family, and had 
failed in school. Even in the initial interview this 
child was able to concede that her apparent defiance 
was largely fear and that she was fighting off the 
foster homes because of some deep dread that she 
would be mistreated in them. Disarmed by the intake 
interview she accepted admission to the institution and 
although she had to try out the staff in every conceiv- 
able way during the ensuing months she was able to 
accept help and changed almost unbelievably. 


PROGRAM STRENGTH 


NE STRENGTH of a program such as the Ryther Child 

Center would seem to be that it gives an in- 
tegrated service which includes not only the invaluable 
resource of a treatment instiution and the diagnostic 
and therapy skills available through modern psychi- 
atric practice, but also the case work resources and 
finance for making such plans for the child as fit 
into the therapy process. No realistic worker has 
failed to recognize the potential loss of motion in- 
volved in having a child financed by one agency, 
planned for by another, treated by a third, with 
guardianship occasionally held by a fourth. The con- 
fusion and frustration felt by the participants in any 
such planning are nothing compared with the con- 
fusion of the child who finds himself the victim of it. 
An analysis of the agency’s ten years of functioning 
shows that some 80 per cent of these terribly disturbed 
children have been able to leave the Center and as- 
similate normal community experience. They are 
not necessarily normal people, but they are able to 
make the adjustment to family life, to public school 
or employment, and to the codes and morals of the 
communities in which they live. 


Today requests for care are coming to the Ryther 
Child Center from all over the United States and 
the rate of referrals is ten times greater than that 
which the agency can assimilate. A typical telegram 
received regularly from adjacent states reads, “Intelli- 
gent neurotic thirteen-year-old boy in trouble with 
law. Officials say it is Ryther or state or federal in- 
stitution. Will send history if you can consider him. 
Wire collect.” Since Ryther is supported by the Seattle 
Community Chest, only an occasional child can be 
accepted from outside the Seattle area. The question 
has not infrequently been raised as to why the Center 
does not enlarge its facilities to meet this overwhelm- 
ing demand. It has seemed to the Board of Directors 
that the peculiar value and strength of private social 
service lay in experimental and demonstration work. 
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Consequently the agency is attempting to carry on a 
research, educational, and interpretation program, ac- 
cepting for care only such numbers of children as 
can be given high-standard service within the private 
resources available. A three-year grant from the Field 
Foundation, Inc. of New York and Chicago has of- 
fered the agency new opportunities in this field, in- 
cluding the possibility of accepting interns for six- 
months’ periods of training. 


DEMONSTRATION FOR PusBLic WELFARE 


LTIMATELY, if the needs of these maladjusted chil- 
dren are to be met, tax money will have to be 
utilized in many states, not only for the development 
of institutional care set up purely on a therapeutic 
level, possibly through welfare departments, but also 
to bring into the functioning of existent state schools 
for delinquents and state hospitals for the insane, the 
benefits of modern therapeutic practice. Not because 
it is the way which work with emotionally disturbed 
children should be undertaken, but because it 
is one way which has worked successfully, the 
Ryther Child Center is eager to make available to 
all persons concerned with the problem, whatever 
its experience may have indicated in terms of planning 
elsewhere. It is the hope of the Center that it can 
remain a highly specialized, experimental service, 
assuming responsibility in more and more difficult 
areas of practice, making the benefits of its experience 
and research available for the broad field of public 
development. This would seem to be a logical and 
productive relationship of private and public money. 
Because the operation of such services are difficult 
and hazardous, communities are often reluctant to 
undertake them. However, the opportunities for satis- 
faction on the part of both the professional workers 
participating in them and the lay persons giving 
them backing and support are well in proportion 
to any risks which must be taken. 





CASE LOAD STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 19) 


load have been derived. The case load figures serve 
also as a tool for allocating personnel, where the 
agency is set up on a district basis. As a basis for de- 
termining equitable loads for individual caseworkers, 
the case load standards establish the proportionate 
number of cases of each of several types of aid which 
may be combined into a full load. The office which 
requires workers to carry differentiated files has as 
sound a base for allocating load to workers as that 
office in which workers specialize in handling a single 
type of case. 


Furthermore, the comprehensive picture of the 
caseworker’s day as revealed by time study, provides 
suggestions for administrators in the improvement of 
operations of the agency. It indicates how “productive 
time” of caseworkers can be increased without neces- 
sity of a speed-up. The operational analysis gave the 
percentage of time spent per worker on each activity, 
and on such items as dictation, completion of forms, 
case reading, and field work, the figures were very 
significant. They pointed toward the necessity for 
further elimination of paper work and office routine, 
perhaps through more extensive use of clerical as- 
sistance on such clerical functions, in order that a 
greater percentage of the worker’s time be spent with 
her client’s problems. They indicated the possibilities 
for better planning of field time, and the inefficiency 
in use of travel time by those workers traveling by 
public conveyance. They pointed up the desirability of 
a relief worker in large districts of 75 to 100 workers, 
who would be responsible for all emergency work 
on uncovered files due to absence of a worker. These 
are only a sampling of the multitude of valuable 
administrative devices and procedures which sug- 
gested themselves from a review of the study results, 
and any agency undertaking such a research job will 
find itself well repaid in this respect alone. 





APWA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 12) 


case load during the next decade and hopes for a 
broader concept of public welfare and of the social 
insurance. The challenge of the future is that in 
the years ahead public welfare will move more surely 
and firmly into the field of prevention of social 
maladjustment. 

Another panel member and a leader among local 
administrators scanned the whole pyramid of social 
welfare administration and came out on the side of 
the hard driven under-paid caseworker. If their 
salaries aren’t doubled long before these ten years 
are over, it won't be his fault. He hopes and be- 
lieves that local departments will be called on increas- 
ingly for services, other than financial, and that to 
the degree that leadership in the departments asserts 
itself their counsel will figure more and more in the 
realignment of social institutions in the communities. 
“We will deal more and more with people in all 
walks of life—but we still will have to feed the hun- 
gry.” As one objective of the next ten years, he hopes 
to see county welfare departments moved out of court 
house basements and unused garages into quarters 
that will have the decency and dignity of the phil- 
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osophy they represent. 

In discussing the employment services, another 
panel participant outlined the great expansion that 
has occurred under war and postwar conditions, 
expansion not only in volume but in variety of serv- 
ices, indeed in the whole concept of the function of 
the USES. On what will happen now as the service 
goes back to the states, he offered little prophesy. 
Too much reliance cannot be placed on federal super- 
vision, rather the hope for maintaining the broad 
concept and in implementing it seems to lie in coop- 
eration and persuasion state by state. 

The director of one of our great social settlements, 
an alumnus of public welfare, maintained that our 
greatest advances in the social field had followed 
great depressions. “Must we then,” he asked, “wait 
for another depression to bring our social measures 
to the point where no children will die for lack of 
medical care, no ailing helpless old folks be dumped 
into institutions for the hopeless?” He maintains 
that the child welfare services provided by the Social 
Security Act have pointed the way to decent services 
for all children—but after ten years we still have 
children detained in jails, still have children who in 
institutions for juvenile delinquency have their first 
chance to learn to read. He made no bones of the 
high cost of services for all children the country over 
as good as we know how to make them, but against 
that cost he posed the cost of neglect and delinquency 
—in dollars and cents and in human waste. He holds 
that if the welfare of children is to progress in the 
next ten years—in education, in medical care, and in 
social treatment—we must not depend on local forces 
but must have federal and state participation in 
raising and maintaining standards and in expand- 
ing a wide variety of services. Especially he pleaded 
for the right of children in minority groups to share 
in every step of the advance—“for unless they share 
there can be no advance.” 


It remained for the chairman, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
to point out a responsibility that seemed to many to 
be the key to progress. “We have somehow failed,” 
he said, “to get across to the American people the 
dynamics of the concept of social welfare that we 
here hold. To many, perhaps to most people, what 
we call social welfare is something drab and dreary. 
If in the next ten years we can evolve an approach 
and a terminology that will convey to the American 
people the positive content of the things we talk 
about and their constructive place in American life 
we shall have made progress indeed.” 

(The above report was written by Gertrude 
Springer.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 16) 


tions for all insurance programs are to be made by 
means of stamps on a single insurance card;* the 
employer must insert the stamps covering both his 
share and the worker’s, deducting the worker’s share 
from his wages. Under the new scheme the only 
persons who will not have to pay are those who 
are unemployed and drawing pensions or benefits, 
or are engaged full-time in education or unpaid 
apprenticeship. Persons whose total income is less 
than £ 104 a year ($416) may be exempted from 
paying contributions; if exempted, they will lose 
benefit rights. Although eligibility for and duration 
of some of the benefits will depend on the number 
and regularity of past payments, persons will not 
cease to be eligible for sickness benefits and health 
services; and, of course, the still-to-be devised national 
assistance scheme will care for those who need aid 
and have no continuing insurance benefits. 

For purposes of contributions and benefit, insured 
persons are divided into four groups by sex and 
age—men, women, boys and girls of 14 and 15, boys 
and girls of 16 and 17. Contributions and_ benefits 
for each of these groups depends upon the class— 
employed, self-employed, or nonemployed. Thus, con- 
tributions for a nonemployed girl are only one- 
fourth as much as the total for an employed man, 
and benefits are correspondingly lower in amount 
and, of course, in range of dependents who may 
share in the payments.‘ 

Since the stamps which the employer appends to 
the worker’s card are purchased at the post office, 
the contributions so collected by the post office must 
be paid into the National Insurance Fund, under 
the Ministry of National Insurance. This new Fund 
will receive an initial transfer of £ 100 million from, 
and will be augmented annually by the interest on, 
the National Insurance (Reserve) Fund, which will 
inherit the assets accumulated in the existing health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, and contributory 
pensions systems which are to be superseded. The 
National Insurance Fund will be the basic reserve 
and operating fund for all aspects of the new program 
except industrial injuries, for which a separate fund 
is to be established. 


* At present there are two cards: unemployment, and health 
pensions. 

* The figures used in this report all refer to the employed man. 

(Part II of this article will be published in next 
month’s issue.) 
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THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 1947 is now in preparation 
and will be available April 1. Orders should be placed as soon as possi- 
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